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Christ Church, Short Hills, N. J., is enriched by an 
important Memorial Window, unveiled on Thanks- 
giving Day. The five panels are filled with the sub- 
ject of "The Transfiguration" from the designs 
and cartoons of Frederick Stymetz Lamb. In them 
Mr. Lamb has carried out the scheme in a rich, deep 
tonality of color. The composition lends itself in 
light and shade to this gamut of color with its rich 
reds, greens and purples in the robes of the Apostles ; 
they lead up chromatically to the central figure of 
Christ with the attendant figures of Moses and Elias. 
At the base of the central panel frame is the in- 
scription : "In Memoriam. Juliet Graveraet Kauf- 
man." Another window by the same artist was 
unveiled in the baptistry as a Christmas present to 
the congregation of Christ Church. 



At the Goupil Gallery on Forty-fifth Street West 
a series of drawings by Hugo Ballin, A.N.A., has 
proved a treat to connoisseurs. Spirited, delicate in 
touch and lovely, the little gathering made one un- 
derstand how much hard, conscientious work goes 
into the preliminary phases of Mr. Balhn's large 
decorative compositions. The Winter show at the 
Academy of Design offers a large oil painting by 
Ballin called "The Bird Lovers" which reflects his 
liking for composition of the old noble type, though 
inferior in richness of color-scheme to many of his 
previous works. 



Mr. Charles P. Huntington who designed the 
home of the Hispanic Society, also the Spanish 
Chapel, the Geographic and Numismatic buildings, 
all on Broadway at 156th Street, has received a 
handle to his name; he may be addressed now as 
Sir Charles! The King of Spain has created him 
a Knight of the Order of Isabel the Catholic as a 
compliment for his architectural work. Certainly 
Spain has reason to feel gratified that New York 
has taken such an interest in her literature and art. 
What other city in the world has done the like? 
By the time the Heye Foundation has finished the 
museum of the American Indian next to the His- 
panic we shall have the Cervantes Gate, reproduced 
in our October number from the architect's designs, 
rising in close connection with the buildings men- 
tioned. 



The American Academy of Arts and Letters be- 
gins the new year with a course of public addresses 
at the Chemists' Club, 50 East Forty-first Street, 
on the corner of Park Avenue. On January 4th Mr. 
Paul Ehner More will speak about the Spirit and 
Poetry of early New England; on January 25th the 
painter, George de Forest Brush, will give an ad- 
dress on Art. On February 15th Professor Horatio 
W. Parker of Yale will talk about Orchestras and on 
March 8th Mr. William Gillette will give an address 
on a topic to be announced later. Cards of invita- 
tion may be had from Mr. Robert Underwood 
Johnson, Secretary of the Academy, at No. 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 



The Metropolitan Museum has decided to form a 
new department of prints and enlarge its present 



holdings. Mr. William M. Ivins, son of the distin- 
guished lawyer of that name lately deceased, has 
been appointed curator. Like his father Mr. Ivins 
has been trained to the law, but his hobby has been 
fine prints while his father's hobby was fine books. 
It is a fortunate choice, since the junior is young, 
active and energetic. Under her maiden name Flor- 
ence WjTnan his wife has been known for charming 
work in black and white and colored crayons, for 
portraits and portrait groups, illustrations and de- 
signs for books and magazines. Mr. Ivins is likely 
to conduct his department with taste and skill. 



Since the appearance in our November number of 
strictures on the ugly water tanks that spoil the 
skyline of buildings, and especially buildings in New 
York, various letters have appeared in the daily> 
press urging a reform in this part of the townscape., 
For instance Mr. C. Warde Trevor asks "Why do 
architects build palatial apartment houses with 
gilded lobbies and swell fronts, often richly cov- 
ered with stone carvings and then perch unenclosed 
and stilted high on the roofs, water tanks generally 
painted red or black that can be seen from almost 
every direction?" Why indeed! But when he adds 
"Will some architect please start the reform ? Other 
cities might follow after a while" — ^he is not quite 
fair to those architects who already have persuaded 
their clients to allow space for the inclusion of water 
tanks in the design itself. The inference is that 
this is not done at all. If he will read Mr. C. I. 
Berg's article, he will see that there are exceptions. 
Certainly it would not be so very difficult to design 
a variety of water-tank treatments, not, necessarily 
to conceal the receptacle but while acknowledging 
its presence on the roof to give it an agreeable out- 
line in harmony with the rest of the building. Good 
architects can accomplish that, if the property 
owners request it. The latter should remember that 
beauty in a building is distinctly an asset because 
it attracts and keeps tenants. 



THE HELPING HAND 

Friends of the Young Artists is an organization 
of some years' standing in New York. It began 
when the World War broke out and brought hard 
times beyond all precedent to a host of artists here 
and abroad who found themselves stranded. Begin- 
ning with the sculptors, the society held public com- 
petitions in turn for painters and architects, with 
prizes for the best work submitted. This year it has 
taken quarters in the Gainsborough, 222 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, where it hopes to establish a center 
for the exhibition and sale of works by young strug- 
gling artists, bringing the art objects to the atten- 
tion of buyers. Meanwhile a fourth competition is 
being held at the above address, Mr. Otto Kahn 
offering a prize of $200, Mr. C. J. Charles another of 
$150, Mr. Paul Baumgarten one of $100, and Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney ten honorary awards of $25 
each. Mrs. Whitney suggests as theme for the com- 
petition a "decorative and appropriate panel for 
the lobby of a theatre," the drawing not to exceed 
eighteen by twenty-two inches and the frame not 
to exceed one inch or, if a mat, three inches. This 
for decorators. The Society plans three more com- 
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petitions this year for sculptors, painters and etch- 
ers respectively. With a large representative board 
of advisers composed of art lovers and artists of 
renown the Friends of Young Artists proposes to 
enlarge its scope hereafter, give scholarships and 
have its own building. 



MURALS BY TABER SEARS 

A one-man show at the Century Club's galleries 
revealed the fact that Mr. Taber Sears has been 
decorating churches with murals of no little impres- 
siyeness. The five large panels for the Church of 
the Nativity in Brookljm Borough, designed by 
Almirall and Cusachs, architects, offer a frieze of 
figures the size of life, together with the first and 
second studies and a perspective showing the po- 
sition of the frieze in the church. They are figures 
of the Apostles in varied pose and gesture, standing 
against a gold background, on which hills and dales 
and the walls and towers of Jerusalem are indicated 
in a summary fashion that does not interfere with 



the figures by too much realism. The intention to 
keep these disciples in harmony with an architec- 
tural interior is evident from the management of 
the robes and draperies. Great richness of color is 
obtained by the reds, greens, yellow and orange of 
the gowns; difference of character and age assists 
in varying the figures, while the addition of dis- 
tinctive emblems has been judiciously employed. 

Replicas of the triptych in the choir school of 
Grace Church, New York, showing Joshua as he 
leads the host of Israel out of the wilderness into 
the promised land ; the altar painting in Trinity 
Church, Buffalo (Bertram G. Goodhue, architect), 
representing Christ with the doctors of law in the 
temple at Jerusalem, also studies for an Adoration 
of the Magi in the Chapel of the Intercession, New 
York, and sanctuary paintings for the Church of 
the Epiphany at Pittsburgh (J. T. Comes, archi- 
tect) afford the same evidence of thorough work- 
manship. Interesting to artists are the careful detail 
drawings of heads, hands and feet. Among the 
drawings is a fine group of "Philosophy, Ideality 
and Aspiration." * 



AS TO BEAUTY 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever. Keats 

He hath made all things beautiful in His time. Solomon 

A genuine perception of beauty is the highest education. Fuseli 

The BEAUTIFUL — is better than the Good, for it is the good made 
perfect. John Stuart Mill 

The Beauty of the Lord our God be upon us: ... yea, the work of 
our hands establish Thou it! King David 

Without the great Arts that speak to his sense of beauty, man seems 
to me a poor, naked, shivering creature! Emerson 

Spirit of beauty, ... 

Thy light alone, — ^like mist o'er mountains driven. 

Or music by the night wind sent 

Thro' strings of some still instrument, 
Or moonlight on some midnight stream, 
Gives Grace and Truth to life's unquiet dream. Shelley 

In brief, with perhaps bolder grasp, we should claim that abstract and 
absolute Beauty extends her mighty wing over every department of 
creative plan or constructive life, divine or human, in proportion as 
the immortal and celestial principles retain their sway. 

John Ward Stimson 



